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Foreword By Lioyp GoopricH 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


N OUTSTANDING feature of American art through the Civil 

War, a feature peculiar to a vast new country with few art 

schools and no long artistic tradition, was that much of our paint- 
ing had its origin in the work of craftsmen and other non-professionals: 
artisans, sign and carriage painters, designers of popular prints, and ama- 
teurs. This non-professional element, with all its limitations in skill and 
sophistication, had compensating virtues: a first-hand interest in native 
subject-matter, honesty and freshness of viewpoint, and all the engaging 
qualities of the primitive vision. Acting as a corrective to overmuch influ- 
ence from current European fashions, it contributed greatly to the growth 
of artistic independence. 

The importance of this non-professional element in our art has only 
recently been widely recognized. This broadening of artistic horizons can 
be measured by comparing the range of Samuel Isham’s History of Ameri 
can Painting, confined almost entirely to established professionals, with 
Virgil Barker’s recent American Painting: History and Interpretation, 
which includes every known type of creator. In no other country have so 
many hitherto unrecognized native artists and schools been rediscovered 
as in America in recent years. This characteristic of American research, 
which inakes it one of the most rewarding fields for original study, was 
discussed in the special issue of Art in America, “Research in American 
Art,” in October 1945, especially in the articles by Dorothy Miller and 
Jean Lipman. 

In forming his remarkable collection of American paintings from 1815 
to 1865, Mr. Maxim Karolik has not only given the public its first large- 
scale opportunity to enjoy these recently discovered aspects of our art, 
but has also furnished scholars with the most important body of such ma- 
terial so far available for study. The monumental catalogue of the collec’ 
tion is an important original contribution to American art history, while 
at the same time presenting enough little-known painters to furnish sub- 
jects for much future exploration. Who, for example, was the “Thompson” 
who painted the delightful Wetumpka Bridge, Alabama (Fig. 1)? Even 
if like Joseph Pickett he painted only three or four other pictures, he is 
still well worth further investigation. 
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The pleasures of discovery afforded by the Karolik Collection should 
not make us forget the importance of the professional and cosmopolitan 
tradition in America. One of the strengths of a democratic culture 
is diversity. The diversity of our art during these fifty years receives 
ample recognition in the Karolik Collection, which while _ stressing 
the lesser-known also fully represents many long-established figures. This 
juxtaposition in itself emphasizes one of the most interesting aspects of 
American art, deserving further analysis — the complex interplay between 
the native and the cosmopolitan, the amateur and the professional, the 
naive and the sophisticated. For this study the Karolik Collection should 
form the basis for years to come. 














Approach to the Collection By Maxim Kaxoux 
Newport, Rhode Island 


UR APPROACH to this collection was primarily from the artistic 
point of view. Each painting was judged and acquired on the 
basis of artistic merit. Names and history were of secondary 

importance. 

We discarded the motto of the fashionable connoisseur: ““Tell me who 
the painter is and I will tell you whether the painting is good.” Our motto 
was: “Tell me whether the painting is good and I will not care who the 
painter is.” 

People who would like to see representative works by the well-known 
and much-praised painters will find them in this collection; but they are 
incidental to a larger purpose, which is to tell the whole story through 
that period — the story of the known, the little known, and the unknown 
artists. Only an ensemble of all types of creative work, I believe, can 
adequately show what happened in that period. The well-known names — 
the popular Stars — are only part of the story. 

I know that there are some sensitive aesthetes who say that nothing of 
importance happened in the 1815-1865 period. I have had ardent debates 
with them on this subject during the past eight years. They usually grant 
that Copley and Stuart were “quite good,” and then they jump to Homer, 
Whistler, and Eakins and accept them as “very fine.” But what hap- 
pened in between is lost to them. 

Now that the collection is completed, I am inclined to let it speak for 
itself. I believe that it will show how wrong the doubters and skeptics 
were. Many of them now candidly admit that they had not known what 
happened in that period. They even agree with me that this collection will 
convincingly prove that something ought to be done about the “History of 
American Painting.” It certainly needs a fresh approach. 

It may sound boastful, but it is surely no exaggeration to say that this 
collection cannot be ignored — either artistically or sociologically. And 
whether some like it very much, others like it less, and still others like it 
not at all is, in my opinion, of no consequence. 

Whatever changes have occurred in the art of painting in this country 
after 1865, and whatever changes may occur in the future, this collection 
will always show the native roots from which that art developed. 





Quoted from a letter by Maxim Karolik written in 1945 for publication in the catalogue of the 
Collection. 























The Public and the 


Collection tee ae 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


HE PUBLIC reaction to the M. and M. Karolik Collection has 
been extremely interesting. It has also been almost universally 
favorable. The interest caused by the collection was immediate 

and has steadily increased. The simplest proof is the fact that the attend- 
ance figures at the Museum shot upward immediately the collection was 
opened. Opening early in October, the attendance during that month was 
some ten thousand greater than the attendance in October of the previous 
year. 

Most visitors seemed to feel that the donor had made his point: that 
the formerly neglected and even despised period from 1815 to 1865 pro- 
duced an art in painting quite as original and quite as well worth study 
as the art of the later Colonial period. Moreover, he seemed to have proved 
that many of the hitherto neglected and unknown artists of the period 
were actually the peers of those whose names were known and accepted. 
Morse, Allston, Cole and Doughty were names well known but the art of 
some of the practically unknown men such as Martin Johnson Heade was 
to many more interesting, more fresh and original than that of the better- 
known and respected masters. 

Probably the most popular pictures are the primitives and those by 
anonymous artists. When three years ago the loan exhibition of American 
paintings was held in the Tate Gallery in London, as one of its contribu- 
tions the Museum sent the anonymous Meditation by the Sea (Cover). 
The painting stole the show. Europeans realized for the first time that 
there were such things as American primitives. Not only was the com- 
ment general and favorable in the press but the picture was reproduced 
in the Burlington Magazine and the Gazette des Beaux Arts. Some years 
ago the Museum nearly acquired, and unfortunately lost, a painting, The 
Line Storm by John Steuart Curry. It portrayed most ominously the 
approach in the midwest of a violent electric storm. Running Before the 
Storm by an anonymous painter in the Karolik Collection (Fig. 1) does 
the same thing even better. Street in Winter; Evening by another anony- 
mous painter (Fig. 2) is done with a technical brilliance worthy of a good 
Dutch master of the seventeenth century. These anonymous paintings 
seem to be the most popular not only with the public but with the experts. 
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Some “‘cognoscenti” will probably continue to frown on the Karolik 
Collection and attack individual paintings. No one, I think, who has seen 
the collection can have failed to find it stimulating, interesting and amus- 
ing. Certainly this has been the reaction of the general public. 





Fig. 2. Anonymous Painter: A Street in Winter, Evening 
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The Karolik Collection— Reappraisal 


and Reaffirmation By Cuarves ALLAN BarETSKI 
Newark Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 


N A CERTAIN SENSE, Maxim Karolik, art collector extraordinaire, 
has again tweaked the mustachios of the pundits. Almost. single- 
handedly he has twice caused a delightful upheaval in the art world: 

first, in 1941, on the occasion of his gift of eighteenth-century American 
art to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; then, on October 3, 1951, at 
the same institution the public unveiling of the M. and M. Karolik Collec 
tion of American Paintings opened the eyes of our scholars and collectors 
to a rich vein of art history that remains relatively unexplored. This, the 
more recent acquisition, we take as a springboard for our reappraisal of 
nineteenth-century American painting. 

In selection there has been inspired collaboration between the donor 
and the Museum’s officials. Despite their eclecticism, most of the paintirg: 
in the collection are choices that somehow transcend the limited vision with 
which others had previous'y viewed them. Truly, they are choices that 
catch the aura of an epoch. The pioneer’s zest for adventure, the atavistic 
lure of the sea, the eager breath of enterprise, the vigorous pride in Amer- 
ica’s vastness and richness, the undisguised fondness for the customs, sports 
and pastimes of her people, the fragile dreams of unfettered imaginations 
— all are here. 

So, too, are the reverberations of the constitutional crisis that beset the 
young republic. Spokesmen of liberty, like Daniel Webster, are herein 
portrayed (Fig. 1). Men like him, uncompromising in their integrity, 
helped to mould the America we inherited. Defenders of the Union, like 
George Caleb Bingham, an ardent Whig, actively took part in the rough- 
and-tumble politics of the day and fought in the Civil War. Other men, 
like James Hope and David G. Blythe, recorded for us its camp scenes. 
To Blythe, for instance, we are indebted for a darkly brooding view of 
Libby Prison in which captured Federal ofhcers were confined. 

Now that this much slighted and maligned period has been brightly 
illuminated by Mr. Karolik’s gift of 233 paintings, art histories wi!l be 
revised. Certainly,:art scholars and writers will proclaim anew the falsity 
of the charges long leveled at early American art and its creators. Putting 
aside theory and supposition, they may examine the primary source material. 
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And what better documentation exists than the paintings themselves? 
For one thing, critics who scoffed successively at the detailed literalness, 
the incredible romanticism and the lofty allegories of a Thomas Cole can 
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Fig. 1. Anonymous Painter: Daniel Webster at his Farm 


no longer ignore him or the Hudson River group itself as an unimportant 
forerunner of the American Landscape School. Significantly enough, its 
reign, 1825 to 1875, almost approximates the period covered in this col- 
lection. 

Further, the critics who described these early landscapists as men of 
sentiment must now realize that they were also men of daring imagination 
and originality. Who but a Washington Allston would attempt to envi- 
sion a Belshazzar’s Feast or The Deluge and bring to these biblical themes 
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a scholarly yet sublime conception? Who sought out nature’s marvels, 
whether it be cloud form or the radiance of sunsets, with more fervency 


than Frederick E. Church? Who else but he trave'ed to Labrador and 








Fig. 2. Wilham T. Ranney: Duck Hunting on the Hoboken Marshes 


Ecuador in search of the exotic? Who has recorded American genre scenes 
with greater fidelity and finer skill than Eastman Johnson, the painter of 
presidents, poets and patriots? 

Secondly, the precisionists who catalogue and pigeonhole the work of 
every artist much in the same manner as the lepidopterist classifies each 
newly mounted butterfly must now admit that their categories were not 
only too exclusively narrow but also much too inflexible. Certain artists 
represented in the collection had the human failing to change their styles, 
to slough off the influences of earlier teachers, to master both portraiture 
and landscape. Some, in fact, began to forsake the old traditions entirely. 
Others never learned them at all. Little did it matter to men like Blythe, 
Bingham and Ranney that their experiments were regarded as gauche 
derelictions by the staid academic authorities of Europe or their New- 
World counterparts. And in the comparisons our untutored artists were 
not always found wanting. 

Was it not Worthington Whittredge himself who, newly returned to 
America after a ten-year sojourn in Rome, announced that American 








landscape paintings stirred him as no European canvas ever did? Pro- 
foundly moved by the beauty of America as revealed in Asher B. Durand’s 
masterly energized interpretations, Whittredge, at the moment of realiza- 





Fig. 3. David Gilmour Blythe: In the Pittsburgh Post Office 


tion, unashamedly wept. Thus he records the incident in his autobiography. 
Of Whittredge, like many another American artist freshly awakened to 
the native scene, one might say that precisely at that moment his formal 
education had ended and his real education had begun. 

In fact, some artists were largely self-taught. Among them William 
T. Ranney recaptured on canvas our pioneer past. Besides his colorful 
gallery of scouts, trappers and settlers, he has recorded vivid scenes of 
duck hunting. In the collection we have his Duck Hunting on the Hoboken 
Marshes (Fig. 2). 

Also self-taught, David G. Blythe, former wood carver and itinerant 
portraitist, drew from his experiences in western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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Everyday scenes of Pittsburgh street life appear in his most widely known 
works. The period during which In the Pittsburgh Post Office (Fig. 3) 
was completed, 1856 to 1865, is now considered his best. On his own, 





Fig. 4. George Caleb Bingham: Wood-Boatmen on a River 


Blythe developed a personal style of barbed caricature that set him apart 
as America’s Daumier. 

By the 1830's, portraiture in America was already in its decline. Wil- 
liam S. Mount, flute-playing bachelor and sentimental recorder of Long 
Island rusticity, realized it. George Caleb Bingham, who began his career 
as a portraitist, went on to achieve fame as a painter of Middle Western 
genre scenes, specializing in studies of the brawling river boatmen (See 
Fig. 4) whom Mark Twain immortalized in his Life on the Mississippi. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who, as a youth, longed to paint epic historical can- 
vases, switched over to portraiture (See Fig. 5), then in 1839 deserted 
art entirely for experiments in telegraphy. Before recognition came to him, 
he had earned as little as.““fifteen dollars per head” in his portrait-painting 
tours throughout New England. 








With artists forsaking portraiture, landscapes and marines came into 
their own. As for the latter, seascapes proved to be a moderately remunera- 
tive source of livelihood. Surely, the works of Thomas Birch, J. H. Wright, 
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Fig. 5. Samuel F. B. Morse: Little Miss Hone 


Fitz Hugh Lane and Jasper Cropsey capitalize upon the layman’s enthust- 
asm for technically accurate but romantically presented marine subjects. 
In a class by itself, Meditation by the Sea (Cover) has a powerful quality 
all its own. Unpolished in craftsmanship, perhaps. But unforgettable in 
its emotional impact and personal poignancy. 

Too often, as a survey of the Karolik Collection suggests, has camou- 
flaged ignorance and superficiality of approach on the part of the critics 
dimmed the luster of the artists who worked during this period. Those 
artists who seemingly faded from the horizon like chance meteorites now 
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return to the firmament in all their splendor. Martin J. Heade, who is 
represented in the collection by twenty-six paintings (See Fig. 6), is a 
case in point. Shortly after his death in 1904, many of his paintings dis- 





Fig. 6. Martin J. Heade: Magnolia Grandiflora 


appeared. Not until 1944 did his work come to public attention again. 
Lately, the search for Heade’s oeuvre by museum official and private col- 
lector has become an intense and exciting one. No matter who succeeds in 
locating his paintings, the people of America, as in the present instance, 
will be the ultimate beneficiaries. This new collection of comparatively 
old American art, we hope, will exorcise the cult of fashion and return 
to us other masterpieces that have lapsed into disfavor, banished as yester- 
day’s Victorian horse-hair sofas. 

It is also apparent that during the half-century with which we are here 
concerned a large group of worthy painters worked steadily. Between 
Copley and Stuart, on one hand, and Homer and Eakins, on the other, a 
veritable army of artists sought out the beauty of their world. Of them 
only a few were fully recognized. Others lived, worked and died in total 
obscurity. Many canvases still remain shrouded in happy anonymity (See 
Figs. 7 and 8). Concerning the creators of others relatively little is known. 
For instance, there is Fitz Hugh Lane, crippled lithographer and marine 
painter of mid-century Gloucester. Almost nothing, with the exception 
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Fig. 7. Anonymous Painter: Pennsylvania Dutch Lady 
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of a few stray genealogical notes and archival references, has thus far been 
uncovered to document the development of Homer’s precursor. Then 
there is the artist identified in the collection as “C. Winter.” He painted 
the melancholic Minstrel Show around 1840 (See p. 24). He, too, re 
mains a man of mystery. Because he indicated on canvas the place of its 
creation, we may tentatively group him with a Philadelphia School. Be- 
yond that we are forced to conjecture. 

Other selections represent less known but hardly inferior works by 
phenomenally successful artists in their day. Besides the particularly 
noteworthy representation by Heade, the paintings of Albert Bierstadt, 
Frederick E. Church and John F. Kensett come to mind. Overlooked in 
the hurly-burly clamor accorded their more popular masterpieces, these 
paintings, too, have survived a period of neglect and finally have reached 
a safe haven. 

In short, let us be grateful. Pictorially we may construct the emergence 
of the American Landscape School — no small thing in itself. Some glar- 
ing gaps in the historical continuity of our genre painting have been closed. 
We have here a distinguished selection of portraits, still lites and unpre- 
meditated primitives. Most important, we may now trace the development 
of the American tradition and the growth of the first truly national school 


of painting. 


Native Painting — 


A Revaluation By Vircit BarKER 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


HE first gift of Mr. and Mrs. Maxim Karolik to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts in 1941 demonstrated the correctness of an opinion 
in which practically every know'edgeable person shared: that late 

colonial arts and crafts in this country were both characteristic and beauti- 
ful. The second gift by the same donors consists of more than two hundred 
American pictures which collectively demonstrate another opinion not 
yet as widely accepted as it should be: that our nineteenth-century painting 
was also characteristic in its positive expression of the national experience 
and mind. If that is so, the question of its beauty may well be left until a 
general recognition of its character has a chance to affect the general idea 
ot beauty. 

This revision of judgment will have no major consequence for art history 
on a world scale — such as, for example, the change of opinion about 
baroque art which has been in process for a generation or more. The 
rediscovered works which alter the aspect of the American nineteenth 
century do not enhance the esthetic importance of our painting as a whole 
in relation to the great schools of Europe. But they revitalize that stretch 
of time with a new meaning for us and they establish a continuity between 
what preceded and what followed. 

As shown in Mr. John I. H. Baur’s masterly interpretive essay written 
for the collection catalogue, the long prevalent misconception of our nine- 
teenth century was begun then by critics and historians and painters who 
thought that the way to earn the good opinion of Europe was to do what 
the Europeans were doing. The successors of all three of those types in 
the Cosmopolitan Period performed their greatest disservice to American 
culture in strengthening that attitude to the point where the humbler and 
cruder work was relegated to the attics, if not to the bonfires and the trash 
piles. In a civilization transplanted from Europe artistic influences from 
Europe are inevitable: and cosmopolitanism, rightly understood, is now 
more than ever desirable. But the self-styled Cosmopolitans just before and 
after 1900 were so colonial-minded in their derivations from contempora- 
neous Europe that their cosmopolitanism itself remained parochial. 

In assembling the materials for a re-assessment of American painting 
between Stuart and Eakins, this Karolik Collection includes many of the 
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painters who have hitherto monopolized the older histories of the period, 
but it also presents some of them in examples which are more spontaneous 
and direct than the “finished” work which brought them admiration then. 











Fig. 1. James Bard: Hudson River Steamboat “Rip Van Winkle” 


Still others long ignored are re-instated in the canon with work that is 
equally good or better. However, for a collection professedly aiming at an 
objective presentation, neither the re-appraisal of Bierstadt nor the re- 
instatement of Lane and Heade required so many examples by them. The 
over-weighting of these three must have come from those personal enthusi- 
asms which are the basic motivation in anyone who cares enough to col- 
lect art at all. Yet a rectified balance is certainly achieved by subordinating 
portraiture to landscape and anecdotal painting, and by introducing some 
still-life. 

Quite as important for students is the fact that the Karolik Collection 
joins with the studio work adequate examples of the artisan and amateur 
painting produced at the same time. Thus this collection becomes the first 
sizable and permanent one to open the way to a series of analyses which 
will give more precise shadings to the general picture of the period which 
has recently taken shape. 

For example, there has been a persistent strain of literalism in the Amert 
can concept of pictorial reality which has at the same time undergone sev- 
eral transformations. The sign-painter’s version of it can be seen in the 
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work of James Bard. The Karolik catalogue reproduces his Hudson 
River Steamboat “Rip van Winkle” (Fig. 1), and also its preliminary draw- 
ing, owned by the Mariner's Museum at Newport News, Virginia. The 
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Fig. 2. Anonymous Painter: Judd’s House, Southold, Long Island 


drawing, quite ordinary in itself, is free in execution — not exactly casual, 
but at least unmechanical. However, its purpose is so utilitarian that it 
bears numerical notations for inserting portholes and windows; it also 
indicates the lettering-style of the boat’s name by only the first and last 
letters, with the intervening ones given in less laborious fashion. The draw- 
ing shows that Bard was capable of approximate freedom in a sketch, that 
his physical vision was about as lively and approximate as the eyesight of 
anyone else. Yet in making his picture Bard translates everything into a 
completely different kind of vision. All the lines become semi-mechanistic 
in their exactness; the slight shadings in the white mass of the boat are 
equally arbitrary in their disregard for atmosphere; and the little silhouetted 
human figures inserted here and there only increase the feeling that a sign- 
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painter's intention to be irrefutably accurate in reporting visual facts can 
be only a hairbreadth away from intentional abstraction. 

But before the American mind came that near to the full circle, its fond- 
ness for exactitude shifted through several changes of subject and technique. 
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Fig. 4. Andrew L. von Wittkamp: Black Cat on a Chair 


There was the Hudson River School sort of faithfulness to multiplicity of 
detail as seen through the somewhat pearly tone of an overcast day and 
rendered with invisible brushstrokes blending into a smooth and often 
glossy surface. How conscious was this seeking for such a pigment surface 
is shown in the Karolik Collection by Kensett’s Trenton Falls, New York, 
markedly freer in execution than his typical end product. His panoramic 
successors, too, shared in this general belief that a completed painting should 
present a high degree of “finish” soliciting close examination as proof of 
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artistic quality. F. E. Church and particularly Albert Bierstadt are here 
shown to possess the sketcher’s freedom which, for us, does most to give 
life to a picture; yet they forsook that in their grandiose theatricalisms. A 
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Fig. 5. Jeremiah Hardy: Mary Ann Hardy 


still further stage in this search after microscopic accuracy was achieved 
by Harnett in his stilllifes. Among them a few have an extra degree of 
mental intensity permeating the physical perceptions, which suggests that 
Harnett needed only the flick of an eyelid to discover the virtue of con 
scious distortion as a means to imaginative reality. That would have been 
the full circle which was left for our time to complete. 

Another line of investigation which seems possible from the basis of this 
Karolik Collection concerns the widespread amateurism throughout the 
nineteenth century. Apparently it had no single external cause in a specific 
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kind of instruction. Charles Codman commenced painting from the level 
of shop-work, while such help as Charles Deas obtained was from men of 
the studio. Yet the two of them manifest the same inability to draw the 





Fig. 6. Jeremiah Hardy: A “Pic Nick,” Camden, Maine 


figure in its roundness and its normal proportions and the same uncertainty 
about textures even though they intend to be naturalistically accurate. Their 
very few other pictures seen elsewhere indicate that neither got beyond 
this merely approximate registration of moderately interesting ideas. 

The cause of the average amateur’s static inadequacy was more likely 
within himself, in his unwillingness to discipline himself into the studio 
habit or his failure to risk enough in trusting to paint. As instances of 
talented amateurs with this courage, the Karolik Collection offers some 
anonymous person’s Judd’s House, Southold, Long Island (Fig. 2), an- 
other such person’s Meditation by the Sea (Cover), C. Winter's Minstrel 
Show (Fig. 3), and Andrew L. von Wittkamp’s Black Cat on a Chair 
(Fig. 4). In all of these is visible some kind of tentativeness in technique, 
but in all the certainty of idea is even more clearly perceptible. And as 
tor the amateur who could discipline himself, here is Jeremiah Pearson 
Hardy going the whole way — which also took him beyond the dull round 
of the usual studio professional. From an inadequate two-dimensionalism 
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(See Fig. 5) he pushed on through a daring attack upon forms in strong 
indoor illumination to an astonishing arrangement of more than two dozen 
day-lit figures in deep space. His Pic Nick canvas (Fig. 6) might be de- 
scribed as provincial Pre-Raphaelism provided that is not taken as minimiz- 
ing the startled satisfaction which can be felt at the appearance in mid- 
century America of so much courage. 

The themes here suggested — there could be more — cannot, of course, 
be completely documented by this collection alone, but so much excellent 
material is here assembled that it invites the complete investigation of the 
century. The eventual and composite result would be, in my opinion, to 
show that nineteenth-century painting, from the shop-work on up, was 
largely homogeneous in vision and that it embodied a visual experience 
which reached its natural culmination in Ryder and Homer and Eakins. 








Nineteenth-Century Writers 
in the World of Art By BertHa Monica STEARNS 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 


N EXHIBITION of pictures by present-day painters doubtless 
reveals a many-sided interest in modern life, but the works of con- 
temporary writers do not form one of these interests. During the 

earlier years of the nineteenth century a different state of affairs existed. 
The exhibitions of the National Academy of Design in New York, which 
began in 1826, promptly made clear the pride American artists felt in the 
literary achievement of their fellow countrymen. 

The popular reading of the period was interestingly reflected in current 
painting. Scenes from the plays of Shakespeare abounded; the poems and 
novels of Sir Walter Scott furnished material for pictures that revealed 
the vogue of the Great Romancer; indeed most of the well known English 
writers from Spenser to Byron provided subjects for artists. But the young 
republic was rapidly producing a literature of its own, and soon the grow- 
ing fame of American writers found expression in the works of native paint’ 
ers. Among these writers the names of three youthful New Yorkers led 
all the rest — Bryant, Irving and Cooper. 

Although the list of paintings based upon the works of Bryant, Irving 
and Cooper published in this article is in all probability tar from complete, 
it seems sufficiently extensive at least to make clear the close connection 
between the leading writers of the early nineteenth century and the artists 
of the period. If all the pictures based upon the literary work of early 
American writers could be brought together in one exhibition, they would 
form an interesting page in the history of American art and literature. 
But many of such pictures were ephemeral efforts, not long regarded as 
worth preserving; others may be gathering dust in obscurity. Fortunately 
a considerable number have found rescuing friends among collectors inter- 
ested in American life. In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the delight: 
ful Karolik Collection of American Paintings contains a number of pictures 
reflecting this union of literature and art: and there it may be studied with 
concrete examples. Several of these literary paintings are here reproduced, 
as representative examples of the group of pictures discussed in this article. 

William Cullen Bryant, a New Yorker from his thirtieth to his eightieth 
year, was most closely associated with the world of art. When he arrived 


in the city in 1825 from his native Berkshire Hills to begin his long career 
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as journalist, he was already known for poems dealing with American 
landscape. He at once became part of a coterie that included the painters 
William Dunlap, Asher B. Durand, Samuel Morse and Henry Inman. 
The admirable portrait of the young poet painted at this time by Samuel 
Morse reveals a sensitive lover of beauty, and it is not surprising that this 
youthful Bryant found in artists his most congenial companions. 

Bryant found many of his new friends full of plans for an organization 
to promote art, and he enthusiastically aided this project. The result of 
their efforts was the formation of the National Academy of Design, with 
Samuel Morse as the first president. Yearly exhibitions were at once 
planned, with the three-fold purpose of showing the state of contemporary 
art, of giving young artists an opportunity to bring their work before the 
public, and of furnishing a mart for the sale of pictures. As a journalist 
on the New York Review, and later as editor of the Evening Post, Bryant 
kept the claims of artists betore the reading public, and thus rendered valiant 
aid to his friends. 

A school of landscape painting was developing in America at this time 
with Thomas Doughty, Asher B. Durand and Thomas Cole as its early 
exponents. Bryant and Cole came to New York about the same time, 
and soon became close friends. Both loved the hills, the streams and the 
woods of New York and New England. Both found delight in recording 
American scenes — one in picture, one in verse. When Cole went abroad 
in 1829, Bryant addressed a sonnet to “The Painter, Departing for Europe,” 
bidding him rejoice in “the light of distant skies,” but to keep in his heart, 

A living image of our own bright land, 
Such as upon thy glorious canvas lies. 

Although Cole does not seem to have taken any particular poem of 
Bryant’s as the subject for a picture, the work of the two artists shows 
their kinship of spirit, each seeking through his presentation of nature to 
arouse the moral sense of man. Their contemporaries recognized this rela- 
tionship, and Durand gave expression to it in a painting which he called 
Kindred Spirits — a picture of a cascade in a mountain gorge, into whica 
he introduced the figures of Bryant and Cole in the foreground. Louis L. 
Noble, an early biographer of Cole, dedicated his life of the artist to “Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, whose pen, with the pencil of Cole, is alike identified 
with American scenery. 

With Asher B. Durand, Bryant had an even more intimate connection. 
Together they undertook, about 1830, to issue serially a set of engravings 
showing well-known American scenes, the descriptive text to be furnished 
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by Bryant. Only one number of this projected “American Landscape” 
was issued, but the union of the artist and the poet continued throughout 
their lives. It is interesting to note in connection with this venture that 
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Fig. 1. William Hart: After the Storm 





some forty years later (1872) Bryant edited a successful work in two 
volumes entitled “Picturesque America; or the Land We Live In, a Delinea- 
tion by Pen and Pencil of the Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Forests, Water- 
falls, Shores, Canyons, Valleys, Cities, and Other Picturesque Features of 
Our Country, With Illustrations by Eminent Artists.” Bryant as the first 
notable lover of landscape among American poets was quite naturally a 
collaborator with landscape artists. 

Durand was president of the National Academy of Design from 1845 
to 1860, and throughout these years not only were he and Bryant in close 
association, but he found a beauty in his friend’s poems that he attempted 
to transfer to canvas. When Bryant’s volume The Fountain and Other 
Poems appeared in 1842, Durand was greatly impressed by the opening 
poem, and from it painted a picture, later exhibited in the National Acad- 
emy of Design. It was described in the catalogue by the particular lines 
that inspired the artist — a custom much followed in the early catalogues, 
and one that makes an examination of them particularly delightful. Durand 
later painted another picture based on the same poem. This one he called 








Pastoral Landscape, and described it with lines from the poem telling of 
the changes brought about in the wilderness by the coming of permanent 
settlers. 

Continuing to find subjects in the poetry of Bryant, Durand offered 
two pictures to the exhibition of the N. A. D. in 1850: Landscape, Sum- 
mer Morning, and Landscape Scene from Thanatopsis. Summer Morning 
bore a descriptive couplet from Bryant’s poem “A Scene on the Banks 
of the Hudson” 

O’er the clear still water swells 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 
The Scene from Thanatopsis was accompanied by lines particularly pleas’ 
ing to a painter of nature: 
the hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between: 
The venerable woods rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and poured round all 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 


In 1854 Durand was represented in the Exhibition by one of his finest 
landscapes — The Primeval Forest — inspired by Bryant's early poem, 
“A Forest Hymn,” in particular by the lines, 

These dim vaults 

These winding aisles, of human pomp and pride 

Report not. 
Here both poet and painter show their feeling tor the solemnity of the 
American forest. This same year a new edition of Bryant’s poems, col- 
lected and arranged by the author, was put out by Appleton’s with seventy- 
one engravings from drawings by leading artists. To this Durand con- 
tributed the illustration for “Green River.” 

A number of painters not so closely associated personally with Bryant 
as were Cole and Durand also found in the poet’s work material for pic’ 
tures. As early as 1828 a landscape called Autumn was exhibited in Boston 
by J. Mason, Junior, and described by four lines from the poem called 
“Autumn Woods.” But it was in the later decades, when Bryant’s poetry 
was very widely known, that his work more and more supplied artists with 
topics for their pictures. Sometime before Durand painted his Primeval 
Forest, from ““A Forest Hymn,” a lesser artist, F. W. Whitley, made the 
same poem the subject of a picture which was shown in the 1840 Exhibi- 
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tion. In 1842, Cephas Giovanni Thompson exhibited a work called The 
Sibyl, described by a stanza from Bryant’s poem “The Past.” In 1847, 
James Henry Beard, using the poem “An Indian at the Burial Place of his 
Fathers,” contributed a painting called The Last of the Red Men. Besides 
Durand’s Pastoral Landscape and his Kindred Spirits, both of which were 
shown at the N. A. D. in 1849, two other pictures celebrated Bryant’s 
work in the Exhibition of that year. The artist sons of Audubon the 
ornithologist contributed these works. One, by John W. Audubon, was 
called The Hunter's Victim — Not his Prize; the other, by Victor Gifford 
Audubon, was called The Murdered Traveller. Each picture was described 
in the catalogue by a stanza quoted from the poem that had excited the 
imagination of the painter. 

Later Exhibitions continued to show an interest in the work of Bryant. 
In 1861, Jervis McEntee was represented by a much admired landscape 
called Autumn Scene, based on Bryant’s poem “The Death of the Flowers.” 
McEntee’s winter and autumn scenes had a wide popular appeal, and this 
one was later given by its purchaser to the National Academy of Design. 
In 1865 a painting called North and South, an Episode of the War, was 
exhibited by Constant Mayer, a genre painter whose scenes from daily life 
were widely known. It was described by lines from “The Battle Field,” 
an early poem by Bryant, which the artist obviously found timely: 

Ah never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life blood of her brave 

Gushed warm with hope and courage yet 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 
In 1872 another early poem, “After a Tempest” supplied the details for 
a charming landscape called Sunshine after Shower, by the artist Clifton 
Ogilvie: and some time before 1870, William Hart used the same poem 
as the source of his painting, in the Karolik Collection titled After the 
Storm (Fig. 1). 

On Bryant's seventieth birthday the poet’s long and close association 
with the artists of his time was fittingly celebrated. At a reception held 
in his honor at the New York Century Club, he was presented with over 
forty paintings, the gifts of the artist-members of the Club, who thus recog: 
nized him as a friend, a patron, and as a source of inspiration to American 
artists. | 

Washington Irving, like Bryant, had many friends among contemporary 
artists. On his first trip abroad (1804-06), when he was twenty-one years 
old, he visited the galleries of Europe with the artist Washington Allston. 








Indeed at this time young Irving dreamed of becoming a painter himself. 
But it was to writing that he was soon devoting his energies, winning con- 
siderable attention with his Knickerbocker’s History in 1809, and definitely 





Fig. 2. John Quidor: A Battle Scene from Knickerbocker’s History of New York 


establishing an international reputation with The Sketch Book, published 
serially in America and England in 1819-20. The artist Charles Robert 
Leslie promptly found subject matter to his liking in this later work and 
painted two pictures based upon it, — Rip Van Winkle Mounting the Hill 
with the Ghostly Dutchman, and Ichabod and Katrina. For the next thirty 
years American pride in Irving’s fame was reflected in a wide variety of 
pictures based upon his literary work. 

The opening Exhibition of the National Academy of Design in 1826 
contained a sketch by Samuel Morse entitled Ichabod Crane Discovering 
the Headless Horseman, and in the decades that followed, the growing 
vogue of genre painting in America led to the repeated use of episodes 
drawn from Irving's tales, histories, and sketches. After 1828, the artist 
John Quidor found subject matter in Irving’s publications for a series 
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of large paintings. From Knickerbocker’s History of New York he pro- 
duced Peter Stuyvesant Watching the Festivity on the Battery; The 
Vigilant Stuyvesant, Wall Street Gate; Peter Stwyvesant’s Journey up the 
Hudson; The Voyage from Hellgate to Communipaw; Anthony Van Car- 
lear Brought into the Presence of Peter Stuyvesant; and A Battle Scene 
from Knickerbocker’s History, representing a contest between the Dutch, 
led by Peter Stuyvesant, and the Swedes, led by Jan Risingh (Fig. 2). 
From The Sketch Book he painted Ichabod Crane Pursued by the Headless 
Horseman; The Return of Rip Van Winkle; A Scene at the Village Tavern; 
and Ichabod Crane at the Ball at Van Tassel’s Mansion. From the Tales 
of a Traveller came a late picture by Quidor called Wolfert’s Will. 
When Irving returned to America after an absence in Europe of seven’ 
teen years (from 1815 to 1832), the pictures in the exhibitions of the 
N. A. D. at once reflected the enthusiasm with which the popular author 
was welcomed home. Robert Weir, who was winning fame with his genre 
paintings based upon history and literature, contributed to the Exhibition 
of 1832 a picture called Bianca, drawn from one of Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller, and described in the catalogue by a paragraph from the story. 
Weir repainted this same subject in 1836, probably as a copy of the earlier 
work (Fig. 3). Also in this Exhibition was a portrait by Henry Inman 
of the actor Hackett in the character of Rip Van Winkle. Inman had 
previously shown his interest in Irving’s work by a painting entitled Rip 
Van Winkle Awakening from his Dream, a youthful production follow 
ing with great fidelity Irving’s description of the bright summer landscape, 
with its glimpse of the Hudson, upon which the troubled and bewildered 
Rip Van Winkle gazes. Later (1845) Inman was to paint still another pic- 
ture from The Sketch Book, — An October Afternoon, a landscape with 
figures, showing the scenery of the Hudson Valley as a setting for a school 
house over the door of which is the name of Ichabod Crane (Fig. 4). 
The Academy exhibition of 1833 provided another View Near Sleepy 
Hollow, a landscape by a Miss Agate, and a representation of Rip Van 
Winkle, by the painter Alburtis Browere. The following year Irving’s 
vivid Life of Columbus, from which a number of painters were to draw 
inspiration, supplied material for a picture called Columbus submitting his 
Views to Ferdinand and Isabella, signed, S. Watson. Continuing to reflect 
the general interest’ in Irving, the Exhibition of 1835 offered the public 
Thomas Cole’s Sleepy Hollow, a landscape based upon lines from the story 
describing the “sequestered Situation” of the church, “one of the favorite 
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haunts of the headless horseman and the place where he was most frequently 
encountered.” This landscape was accompanied by a representation of 


Ichabod Crane and the Headless Horseman, painted by W. J. Wilgus. 





Fig. 3. Robert Weir: Bianca 


About the year 1836 Asher B. Durand began to devote himself chiefly 
to figure and portrait painting. This interest led him to find in Peter Stuyve- 
sant and the Knickerbocker’s History an entertaining diversion. From the 
History he produced the Dance on the Battery in the Presence of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and The Wrath of Peter Stuyvesant. The latter was painted 
for the notable art patron, Luman Reed, and it is said that the figures in 
the picture are the portraits, somewhat caricatured, of Reed, General 
Cummings and Durand himself. Durand also painted a landscape with 
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figures (exhibited in 1838) showing Rip Van Winkle Introduced to the 
Crew of Hendrick Hudson in the Catskill Mountains. In this picture, 
admirers declared that the artist had achieved the same spirit of weird mys- 
tery that Irving had put into the narrative. 

The Exhibition of 1839 contained three pictures by Alburtis Browere. 
One of these was labeled simply, Composition, Knickerbocker, Vol. 2; a 
second represented Ichabod Crane dancing with the lady of his heart, “while 
Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, sat brooding by him- 
self in one corner;” the third, Rip Van Winkle, repeated the subject he 
had painted six years earlier. In the same Exhibition three other pictures 
based upon Irving’s works were shown: The Return of Rip Van Winkle, 
depicting the bewilderment of the man after his twenty years of absence, 
painted by John Quidor: The Devil and Tom Walker, by Charles Deas, 
based upon the Tales of a Traveller; and a scene from the Life of Columbus, 
called Columbus and the Egg, painted by Frederick S. Agate. 

The vividly written passages in Irving’s Columbus continued to provide 
themes for artists during the following decades. The Landing of Columbus 
was shown (in Boston) in 1840 by W. Allen Wall, accompanied by a 
passage describing the naming of San Salvador. The following vir Robert 
W. Weir’s painting Columbus Before the Council of Salamanca had an 
important place in the exhibition of the N. A. D. In this ambitious pic- 
ture the artist attempted to show “the plain and simple navigator, some- 
what daunted perhaps by the august nature of his auditory,” as he stood 
before “professors of astronomy, geography, mathematics, and other 
branches of science, together with various dignitaries of the Church, most 
of whom came prejudiced against him.” In this same Exhibition another 
concept of The Landing of Columbus was shown by the painter Carrington 
Wilson. Peter Frederick Rothermel, admired by his contemporaries for 
the well-handled figures in his historical paintings, found in Irving's care- 
fully drawn scenes details for two canvases, — Columbus Relating his 
Discoveries to Ferdinand and Isabella (shown in Boston in 1842), and The 
Embarcation of Columbus (shown in Philadelphia in 1845). Other repre- 
sentations set forth The Reception of Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and Queen Anacoona Taken Captive, both shown in Phila- 
delphia in 1847, signed by A. Woodside: Columbus Before the Council, 
by W. T. Powell, shown in New York in 1848; and The Reception of 
Columbus at Barcelona on the Return from the First Voyage, by Emanuel 
Leutze, the painter of many historical scenes. 
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Although the Life of Columbus attracted historical painters, it was in 
general the tales from Irving's several collections that found greatest favor 
with artists. In 1848 Felix Darley was commissioned to design and etch 
for the members of the American Art Union a handsome folio volume 
illustrating six scenes from “Rip Van Winkle,” and the following year a 
similar set of plates from “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Knickerbocker’s 
History likewise remained popular, a new edition of it appearing in 1850 
with illustrations by Darley, and occasioning at least one new Peter Stuyve- 
sant, by the painter G. W. Ehninrer. 

Irving died in 1859 but artists continued to bear testimony to his influ- 
ence. In the Exhibition of 1862 a bas-relief of Rip Van Winkle was 
shown by C. Muller; a picture of Sunnyside, Irving’s home, by J. A. 
Cleaveland; a likeness of Katrina Van Tassel by Daniel Huntington; and, 
fittingly, a painting titled Irving's Grave, by Thomas B. Thorpe. Felix 
Darley’s connection with Irving had its most popular expression in 1864. 
In a picture called Washington Irving and his Friends at Sunnyside, the 
artist presented the interior of Irving’s library as a setting for fifteen Amer- 
ican literary figures with Irving himself in the center. For years afterwards 
engravings of this picture, heralded as “a national event,” held an honored 
place in hundreds of American households. 

The narratives of James Fenimore Cooper, appearing as they did at a 
time when there was a lively demand for pictures based on stories, provided 
a rich mine of material for artists. Soon after the publication of The Spy 
in 1821, the novel was made into a play, and two years later William Dun- 
lap, well-known as artist and dramatist, painted a delightful scene represent- 
ing an episode on the stage in which Harry Wharton's disguise is detected 
by Jack Lawton. This picture was much admired and was given a place 
in the opening exhibition of the National Academy of Design. From that 
time, as tales of adventure flowed from Cooper’s pen and the reading public 
eagerly devoured them, artists found the novelist’s spirited episodes, with a 
background of forest and plain, alluring subject matter. 

The second Exhibition of the Academy offered a Landscape Scene from 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” painted by the much admired Thomas Cole, 
and described in the catalogue by lines from the novel recounting the 
dramatic attempt of young Uncas to rescue Cora from the knife of Le 
Subtil. The New York Mirror did not think highly of this picture as nar- 
rative art, declaring that the figures in the foreground, intended to illustrate 


the episode, answered “no other purpose than that of deforming a noble 
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landscape.” The following year Cooper’s work was represented by three 
designs for illustrations of The Pioneers, painted by Henry Inman. One 
of these depicted a scene in which Judge Temple and the youth Edwards 





Fig. 4. Henry Inman: Dismissal of School on an October Afternoon 


contended for a deer: another showed Mr. Grant advising the Indian chiet 
as to his religious duty; and a third portrayed the heroine tatking with the 
aged Indian. Later John Quidor drew upon the The Pioneers for a picture 
in which Leather Stocking is seen defending his hut against Hiram Doo- 
little, and also for a painting called Leather Stocking’s Rescue. Influenced, 
no doubt, by Quidor’s Rescue picture, George Loring Brown, a Boston 
artist much admired by William Cullen Bryant, painted his own vivid 
dramatization of the same scene, and called it Leather Stocking Kills the 
Panther (Fig. 5). 

The Prairie, published in 1827, at once aroused the interest of several 
artists, but none of their work appeared immediately in the exhibitions of 
the N. A. D. One, The Prairie on Fire, by Alvan Fisher of Boston, was 
shown at the Athenaeum gallery in 1829, and three others appeared at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 1830. These three were painted by 
39 
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A. Rider and represented A Combat, The Buffalo Rush, and Chingachgook 
Conversing with Miss Temple. 


During the 1840's Cooper’s tales were more copiously drawn upon by 





Fig. 5. George Loring Brown: Leather Stocking Kills the Panther 


artists than in the two preceding decades. A scene from The Pilot, by 
Thomas Sully was shown in the Athenaeum in Boston in 1841. The Spy 
again furnished material for a highly praised painting by Asher B. Durand, 
The Last Interview between Harvey Birch and Washington. This was 
exhibited at the N. A. D. in 1843, and was described in the catalogue by 
the following dialogue: 

“T have told you that the characters of men who are much esteemed 
in life depend upon your secrecy: what pledge can I give them of your 
fidelity?” 

“Tell them,” said Birch advancing and unconsciously resting one foot 
on the bag, “tell them that I would not take the gold.” 

This same year an exhibition of paintings by George Harvey contained a 
picture catalogued as Day Break; Leather Stocking’s Expedient, drawn 
from The Prairie and later shown in the Boston Athenaeum. It was dur- 
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ing this decade, too, that the American Art Union decided to scatter 
throughout the country some thirty-five copies of line engravings, among 
which was one called The Chase, based upon a description by Cooper. 
Cooper died in 1851, but artists continued to find in his work themes 
for pictures during that decade. The Pursuit on Lake George, painted by 
J. Carlin, and described by a lengthy quotation from The Last of the 
Mohicans appeared in the N. A. D. in 1853. A few years later a scene 
called Decatur’s Attack on Tripoli, by D. M. Carter, reflected an appre- 
ciation of Cooper’s History of the Navy, not only through the picture it- 
self but by an appropriate passage showing its origin. About the same time 
The Red Rover supplied Cooper's friend and admirer Felix Darley with 
material for an exhibition-picture called The Death of Scipio. Ten years 
after Cooper’s death, the Cooper Vignettes, made from drawings by Darley, 
continued to remind the public of the pleasure artists found in the works 


of the popular novelist. 
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A Collector Views a 


Public Collection By Nina FLetcHer LItTet 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


HENEVER a new collection of Americana is opened to the 
public, particularly if it is to form part of the permanent col- 
lection of a large museum, it is of primary importance to many 

persons; to the public, to the art dealer and to the student who, by pictorial 
means, is often able to re-evaluate not only the art, but also the literature 
and the philosophy of what may have been a little known period. It is, 
however, the effect on other collectors of such a group as the M. and M. 
Karolik paintings that I wish especially to consider here, and to stress the 
advantages which such a public collection affords to those who are active 
in the same or similar fields. 

One of the most important aspects is the opportunity to see gathered 
together many new pictures by men whose talents have not heretofore been 
fully recognized. While the names of Martin J. Heade, Fitz Hugh Lane 
and Albert Bierstadt, to mention only three, have certainly not been un- 
known, there has been no comparable opportunity to study such a wide 
variety of their work as is here presented (See Figs. 1, 2, 3). The collector 
will also enjoy seeing, perhaps for the first time, one or two canvases by 
hitherto obscure artists such as James Hope or J. S. Blunt, who since their 
inclusion in the comprehensive catalogue are coming to be recognized as 
deserving a more prominent place among our nineteenth-century landscape 
painters (See Fig. 4). There are a number of entirely new names to be 
noted, with an eye toward discovery of more of their work, and likewise 
many anonymous pictures which the collector will wish to compare with 
examples of his own. 

One of the most valuable contributions made by the Karolik Collection 
to the private collector is the grouping for study and comparison of pictures 
which illustrate a well defined period in American art. Almost every phase 
of mid-nineteenth-century life may be observed in contemporary detail, 
and the fact that the artists differed so greatly in their abilities, training 
and approach to the subject matter, makes such a comparison of greater 
interest. The exhibition of any relatively new or little-known material will 
either enthuse those to whom it appeals, or crystalize the opinions of others, 
one of whom recently remarked: “Only now can one fully understand why 
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Fig. 2. Fitz Hugh Lane: Brace’s Rock, Eastern Point, Gloucester 
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Fig. 3. Albert Bierstadt: Storm in the Mountains 
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this period in American painting has been called a ‘forgotten’ one. It should 
always have remained so!” 
In the final analysis, do those who are themselves gathering comparable 
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Fig. 4. Joseph S. Blunt: Boston Harbor 


objects welcome such final disposition as is inherent in any permanent 
museum gift? The answer would appear to be “yes” providing an overall 
balance is maintained between the things immobilized tor posterity in public 
institutions, and those heirlooms which should properly be passed down 
from one generation to another, either by inheritance or purchase. For 
the private collection still has an important place in the modern world, 


— $$ _———. 


not only in stimulating personal interest in history and culture, but in 
assuring in many homes that tangible evidence of the past which is so much 
needed today to stabilize our rootless and migratory way of life. 

It is to be hoped that collecting will always remain one of the prime 
enjoyments of man’s leisure hours, and certainly the Karolik Collection, 
and others of its type, will contribute toward that end. It is, however, 
also to be hoped that at least a number of collectors will continue to agree 
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with Edmond de Goncourt, the famous nineteenth-century French historian 
who wrote of his most prized possessions: 


My wish is that my drawings, my prints, my curiosities, my books in a word, these 
things of art which have been the joy of my life shall not be consigned to the cold 
tomb of a museum,.. . but I require that they shall all be dispersed under the hammer 
of the auctioneer, so that the pleasure which the acquiring of each one of them has 


given me shall be given again, in each case, to some inheritor of my own tastes. 
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JACOB EICHHOLTZ (1776-1842) 
Portratt Pacuter of 
Lancaster, Peunsylvanta 


The writer is compiling a list of the paintings of 
Jacob Eichholtz, with names of owners, both past 
or present; and seeks further material concerning 
Eichholtz. Information will be appreciated as to 
the location of paintings or portraits, letters, dia- 
ries of the period: from any sources other than 
the Frick Art Reference Library. Acknowledye- 
ment will be made of any assistance used in any 
future publication. Please address the writer at 
Schenley Apartments, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. — Rebecca J. Beal 
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A practical and informative guide 
to early American techniques 


AMERICAN FOLK DECORATION 


by JEAN LIPMAN, author of AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTING, 
with practical instruction by EVE MEULENDYKE 


authority on folk art tells how to 


A ‘-eproduce traditional handpainted decora- 
tions and how to the designs most ap- 
propriate to your needs. Her book is complete 


you 


select 


and authoritative. It gives vou detailed instruc- 
tions for preparing surfaces, applying and en- 
larging patterns, what materials to use, 
antiquing modern paints to achieve authentic 
colors, and finishes. Here is the first practical 
study of this important and distinctive aspect 


of American art — an indispensable guide for 
students of and for 


early 


and antiques 


American 


colle tors 


interested in stvles. 


everyone 
“Here are full instructions as to materials, 
colors, skills and other data, resulting in a 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


vclume .. . informative 


— Boston Post 


beautifully illustrated 


to the highest degree.” 
“I greatly admire this new addition to the folk 
arts, both for its wealth of fine reproductions, 
as well as its stimulating content. For the first 
time the practical aspect of making things has 
skillfully related to the historical back- 
ground.” — ERWIN  O. CHRISTENSEN, 
Curator, Index of American Design 

With nearly half-tones, 
color plates, color chart of basic old-time colors, 
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200 line drawings, 4 


index, bibliography and endpaper 


maps. 
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KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


14 East 57th Street 





New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN OUR CURRENT STOCK 


PORTRAITURE 
Colonial 


John Smibert 
Robert Feke 
Jeremiah Theus 
John Wollaston 
Joseph Blackburn 
John Hesselius 
Thomas Mell worth 
John S. Copley 
Matthew Pratt 


Charles Willson Peale 


Henry Benbridge 
Benjamin Blythe 
Ralph Earl 
Moses Coleman 


Post-Revolution and 
Early 19th Century 
Gilbert Stuart 
John Johnston 
John Trumbull 
Christian Gullagher 
Charles Peale Polk 
Ezra Ames 

J. William Jennys 
Walter Robertson 
Jacob Eichholtz 
Rembrandt Peale 
Anson Dickinson 
Jehn Wesley Jarvis 
Thomas Sully 
Samuel L. Waldo 
Matthew H. Jouett 
James Peale 
Chester Harding 
A. G. Heit 

Henry Inman 


Primitive 
Wm. H. Kennedy 


A group of Unknowns 


Late 19th and Early 
20th Century 
Charles L. Elliott 
James R. Lambdin 
E. D. Marchant 
Waldo and Jewett 
G. P. A. Healy 
Henry Brown 
Daniel Huntington 
Thomas Eakins 
John Thomas Peele 
Benjamin Reinhart 


Thomas W. Badger 
Alexander Pope 
William M. Chase 
John W. Alexander 
John S. Sargent 
William Greaves 
r.R. Way 
LANDSCAPE 
Early 19th Century 
lr’. T. Barralet 
Thomas Birch 
James Hamilton 
John Neagle 
Alvan Fisher 
Primitive 
Edward Hicks 
Thomas Chambers 
Paul Ritter 
J. Cameron 
Hudson River School 
Thomas Cole 
Thomas Doughty 
Asher B. Durand 
David Johnson 
Russell Smith 
George L. Brown 


Martin Johnson Heade 


William L. Sonntag 
J. F. Cropsey 
Frederick E. Church 
James M. Hart 
Thomas Hill 

Albert Bierstadt 
Xanthus Smith 

W. Stanley Haseltine 
Thomas Moran 
William Keith 

John F. Weir 
Bolton H. Jones 


American Impressionists 


J. M. Whistler 
George Inness 
Alexander H. Wyant 
Ralph Blakelock 
Homer Martin 
Theodore Robinson 

J. Alden Weir 


John Henry Twachtman 


J. Francis Murphy 
William M. Hunt 
Willard L. Metcalf 
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Henry W. Ranger 
Childe Hassam 
Louis Eilshemius 


HISTORICAL 
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William Ranney 
Charles Nahl 

A. D. O. Browere 
F. W. Friend 

W. F. Chadwick 
Thomas B. Welch 
William M. Cary 
John M. Falconer 


Indians 
George Catlin 
Alfred J. Miller 
Karl Bodmer 
Charles B. King 
John Mix Stanley 
George Winter 
William S. Jewett 
Robert W. Weir 
James Walker 
S. N. Carvalho 
T. Addison Richards 
Felix A. O. Darley 
Seth Eastman 
Peter Moran 
Charles Craig 
Henry F. Farny 
Paul Kane 
Charles Schrevvogel 
Frederic Remington 
Charles M. Russell 
GENRE 
William Sidney Mount 
David G. Blythe 
Charles R. Leslie 
Francis W. Edmunds 
John Quidor 
Tomkins H. Matterson 
Emanuel Leutze 
Peter R. Rctherme] 
Eastman Johnson 
Thomas W. Wood 
J. Burt 
W. Sanford Mason 
E. T. Billings 
Charles Deas 
Alfred C. Howland 
Edward L. Henry 
Alexander Ransom 





Julian Scott 
Charles X. Harris 
Theodore Wores 


ANIMAL 


John J. Audubon 
Washington V. Peale 
J. M. Tracy 

Arthur F. Tait 


STILL LIFE 


James Peale 

Raphaelle Peale 

Anna Peale 

Milne Ramsey 

Emil Carlsen 

Walter Gay 
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Washington Allston 

George Fuller 

Robert L. Newman 

Albert P. Ryder 
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Robert Henri : 
Maurice B. Prendergast 
Arthur B. Davies 
George Luks 
William Glackens 
John Sloan 
Ernest Lawson 
Everett Shinn 
John Marin 
Marsden Hartley 
G. W. Bellows 
C.R. Hirst 
Preston Dickinson 
Niles Spencer 
SCULPTURE 
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Daniel C. French 
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Samuel Murray 
Malvina Hoffman 
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RUFUS PORTER: Yankee Wall Painter 


By JEAN LIPMAN 


An illustrated monograph on the life and work of a great New Eng- 
lander: painter — inventor — editor. This story of his nomadic life, the 
genealogical data, and the discussion and illustration of his paintings makes 
very interesting and informative reading. This study has been reprinted by 
the International Press and Publications Division of the Department of 
State for distribution in a hundred foreign countries. 

~~ 
Limitep Epition (in hard cover) $2.50 
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WILLIAM WINTHROP KENT 


World’s outstanding authority on hooked rugs and hooked 
rug design, author of The Hooked Rug, Rare Hooked Rugs, 
and contributor to many periodicals, now gives to the rug 
world his third book, the crowning achievement of a third 
of a century of careful study and exhaustive research. 
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